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FOREWORD 

The  working  class  is  an  exploited  class.  The  history  of  the  Labour 
Movement  is  a  record  of  unceasing  struggle  by  the  working  class 
against  the  capitalist  exploiters.  In  the  course  of  this  struggle  the 
workers  in  the  Labour  Movement  have  gradually  come  to  understand 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  limit  themselves  to  fighting  against  the  effects 
of  exploitation,  that  their  aim  must  be  to  end  exploitation — and  that 
this  can  be  achieved  only  by  replacing  capitalism  with  a  new  Socialist 
order  of  society. 

Immense  progress  has  been  made  by  the  Labour  Movement  along 
the  road  to  the  achievement  of  this  goal.  Little  more  than  a  century 
ago  the  Trade  Unions  were  still  illegal  combinations,  membership  of 
which  was  punishable  by  drastic  penalties.  To-day  we  have  a  Labour 
Government  in  power  with  a  clear  majority  over  the  parties  of  the 
capitalist  class. 

We  have  every  right  to  be  proud  of  the  great  achievements  of  the 
Labour  Movement.  But  pride  in  past  achievement  should  not  be  allowed 
to  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  attainment  of  the  goal  of  the  Movement 
still  lies  in  the  future.  Even  when  the  Labour  Government's  present 
programme  of  nationalisation  and  control  is  completed  the  working 
class  will  still  remain  an  exploited  class,  will  still  have  to  carry  forward 
the  struggle  for  Socialism. 

Bigger  and  more  responsible  tasks  await  the  Movement,  greater  and 
more  decisive  struggles  will  have  to  be  fought  to  victory  before  we 
attain  a  Socialist  Britain.  For  this  we  need  a  stronger  Labour  Move- 
ment, more  united  and  conscious  of  its  mission.  Knowledge  of  the  rise 
and  history  of  the  Movement  is  essential  to  all  who  wish  to  play  a  part 
in  building  up  this  strength  and  unity. 
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Lesson  One 

THE  RISE  AND  GROWTH  OF  LABOUR 

The  Labour  Movement  in  Britain  consists  of  the  trade  unions,  the 
co-operative  organisations,  the  Labour  and  Communist  Parties,  some 
Sociahst  societies,  a  number  of  professional  bodies  and  specialist 
organisations. 

The  combined  membership  of  the  Movement  runs  into  many  mil- 
lions of  members,  and  forms  the  largest  grouping  of  people  in  this 
country  with  similar  political  aims.  It  is  the  oldest  Labour  Movement 
in  the  world  and  inspired  the  formation  of  Labour  organisations  in 
many  other  countries.  In  its  early  days  it  provided  a  wealth  of  new 
experience  which  assisted  the  founders  of  Scientific  Socialism,  Marx 
and  Engels,  to  evolve  their  theories. 

To  understand  the  present  form  of  organisation  of  the  British  Labour 
Movement,  the  basis  of  its  strength,  the  reasons  for  existing  weaknesses 
and  the  meaning  of  present-day  controversies,  it  is  essential  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  movement.  The  structure  and 
outlook  of  the  Movement  is  a  product  of  its  history. 

The  Historical  Background 

Two  hundred  years  ago  Britain  was  still,  in  the  main,  an  agricultural 
country.  Five  out  of  every  six  of  the  population  lived  and  worked  in 
rural  communities.  The  great  majority  of  the  people  earned  their  living 
from  work  on  the  land,  or  from  handicraft  production  carried  on  in 
small  domestic  workshops,  or  from  a  combination  of  both.  London 
was  the  only  town  with  more  than  30,000  inhabitants. 

By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  this  way  of  life  had  undergone 
a  radical  change.  Large  farms  had  taken  the  place  of  thousands  of 
family  small-holdings,  this  being  achieved  by  rack-renting  and  by 
"Acts  of  Enclosure" — a  device  which  gave  the  nobihty  and  gentry 
legal  sanction  for  robbing  the  people  of  their  land  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  putting  a  fence  round  it.  The  old  cottage  industries 
were  ruined  and  replaced  by  power-driven  machinery  and  large 
factories.  The  dispossessed  and  poverty-stricken  people  from  the 
countryside  who  flocked  to  the  new  factory  centres  in  search  of  work 
formed  the  nucleus  of  new  industrial  towns. 

This  long  process  by  which  the  modern  factory  proletariat  was 
created  was  an  essential  condition  for  the  development  of  capitalist 
society.  But  though  in  the  course  of  it  the  workers  had  been  "freed" 
from  one  form  of  exploitation,  serfdom,  they  had  only  exchanged  one 
master  for  another.  Deprived  of  their  old  me^ns  of  existence  and  even 
of  the  laws  and  customs  that  had  in  some  measure  protected  them, 
they  came  face  to  face  with  the  unbridled  exploitation  of  the  capitalists. 
It  was  in  fighting  this  exploitation  that  the  Labour  Movement  arose. 


Origin  of  Trade  Unions 

Such  were  the  conditions  that  they  compelled  the  workers  either 
to  band  together  and  fight  or,  as  Engels  put  it,  "be  degraded  to  one 
level  mass  of  broken  wretches,  degraded  past  salvation."  They  chose 
to  combine  together  for  self-protection  and  to  improve  their  lot. 

Oppression  was  at  its  greatest  in  the  factories,  where  the  contrast 
between  the  workers  and  the  employers  was  most  glaring  and  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  workers  most  obvious.  For  these  reasons, 
Trade  Union  forms  of  organisation  were  tiie  first  to  strike  deep 
and  permanent  root  among  tiie  workers.  The  early  demands  of 
the  inexperienced  pioneers  of  Trade  Unionism,  harmless  as  they  appear 
to-day,  caused  such  alarm  among  the  employers  and  upper  classes  that 
they  hastened  to  impose,  in  1799,  the  Combination  Laws  which  (until 
their  repeal  in  1824)  made  illegal  all  forms  of  Trade  Union  organisa- 
tion. As  a  consequence,  "the  first  twenty  years  of  tfie  nineteenth 
century  witnessed  a  legal  persecution  of  Trade  Unionists  as 
rebels  and  revolutionaries"  {History  of  Trade  Unionism,  Sidney  and 
]3eatrice  Webb). 

This  brought  Trade  Unionists  face  to  face  with  the  political  power 
of  the  capitalist  class  and  gave  them  a  lesson  which  they  had  to  re- 
learn  at  different  stages  in  the  history  of  the  Movement:  however  much 
they  may  have  wished  to  keep  apart  from  politics,  the  fight  for  their 
economic  and  social  demands  and  for  the  right  to  organise 
inevitably  brought  them  into  political  struggle. 

The  Workers  Demand  Democratic  Rights 

In  their  efforts  to  improve  conditions  of  life  and  labour,  the  working 
people  soon  learned  that  they  were  gravely  handicapped  by  the  fact 
that,  as  a  class,  they  were  denied  elementary  political  or  democratic 
rights  and  liberties.  And  so,  alongside  the  struggle  against  harsh  con- 
ditions of  employment,  they  carried  on  throughout  the  nineteenth 
century  a  struggle  for  democratic  rights:  for  the  right  to  vote,  to  a  free. 
Press,  to  build  their  own  organisations,  to  sit  in  Parliament,  to  educa- 
tion. By  the  end  of  the  century  they  had  won  all  these  demands,  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

In  spite  of  the  vast  increase  in  wealth  which  the  factory  system  pro- 
duced, its  terrible  social  consequences  caused  many  thinkers  and  writers 
to  question  its  advantages.  Others,  however,  began  to  see  enormous 
possibilities  for  social  betterment  if  only  the  great  productive  capacity 
of  the  new  economic  system  was  used  to  benefit,  instead  of  to  enslave, 
the  workers.  Socialist  ideas  began  to  form  and  to  take  root. 

Early  Socialist  Ideas:  Robert  Owen 

Foremost  among  the  early  Socialists  in  this  country  was  a  manu- 
facturer, Robert  Owen,  whose  personality  dominated  the  Labour 
Movement  of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Owen  was  constantly  in 
search  of  some  means  of  returning  to  the  labourers  the  fruits  of  their 
toil.  He  tried  to  convert  his  fellow  employers  by  running  a  model 


factory  at  New  Lanark  (1800-15);  he  tried  establishing  "Villages  of 
Co-operation"  and  many  other  Co-operative  ventures  (1817-30);  he 
was  associated  with  the  formation  of  the  Grand  National  Consoli- 
dated Trades  Union  (1834),  which  sought  to  unite  all  workers  behind 
the  "great  and  ultimate  object  to  establish  the  paramount  rights  of 
Industry  and  Humanity  by  .  ,  .  bringing  about  a  Different  Order  of 
Things."  Throughout  his  life,  Owen  sought  to  bring  into  being  "The 
New  Moral  World."  He  did  so  by  trying  to  change  the  hearts  of  men, 
not  realising  that  to  achieve  this  it  was  necessary  first  of  all  to  change  the 
economic  and  political  order.  But  Owen's  teachings  gave  the  workers 
some  vision  of  a  better  society  and  for  many  years  "Owenites"  were 
moving  spirits  in  the  establishment  of  co-operative  organisation  and 
in  the  development  of  Trade  Unions. 

The  teachings  of  Owen  belong  to  the  period  of  industrial  revolution, 
when  modern  industrial  capitalism  was  still  taking  shape.  His  views 
of  Socialism  and  of  how  it  would  be  achieved  were  coloured  by  that 
fact.  Capitalist  production  had  not  yet  developed  far  enough  to  reveal 
that  the  new  system  had  not  only  brought  about  new  conditions  of 
exploitation  and  class  structure,  but  was  also  destined  to  ripen  the 
conditions  for  ending  all  forms  of  exploitation  and  division  of  men 
into  classes.  And  so  "to  the  crude  conditions  of  capitalist  production 
and  the  crude  class  conditions  corresponded  crude  theories"  about 
Socialism. 

Modern  Socialist  Ideas:  Karl  Marx 

Karl  Marx  and  his  friend  Frederick  Engels  were  the  first  to  discover 
the  solution  of  the  social  problems  which,  in  Owen's  day,  still  "lay 
hidden  in  the  undeveloped  economic  conditions."  Through  their 
intensive  scientific  study  of  capitalism,  they  showed  precisely  how 
the  workers  are  exploited  in  capitalist  production.  They  revealed  how 
capitalism  had  arisen  and  discovered  the  laws  according  to  which  its 
further  development  would  be  governed.  They  were  the  first  to  under- 
stand that  as  capitalism  developed  it  prepared  the  material  basis  for 
a  new  Socialist  society  and  the  social  force  that  would  bring  the  new 
society  into  being.  Marx  and  Engels,  as  a  result  of  these  discoveries, 
transformed  Socialism  from  a  Utopian  idea  into  a  science.  The 
basis  of  their  teachings.  Scientific  Socialism,  they  first  expounded  in 
TJw  Manifesto  of  the  Communist  Party,  written  in  1847. 

In  this  work,  and  in  their  subsequent  writings,  Marx  and  Engels 
showed  that  industrial  capitalism  gave  rise  to  the  modern  working 
class  and  that  this  class  was  destined  to  be  the  social  force  that  would 
end  exploitation  of  man  by  man  and  build  up  a  classless  Socialist 
society.  In  the  course  of  its  struggle  against  its  status  as  an  exploited 
class  the  workers  would  organise  themselves  into  a  Labour  Movement; 
the  experience  gained  in  the  course  of  struggle  to  improve  conditions 
within  capitalism  would  lead  the  most  advanced  workers  to  unite  in 
a  party  of  the  working  class  with  the  aim  of  winning  political  power 
as  the  basis  to  establish  common  ownership  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion and  build  a  classless  society. 
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Although  Marx  and  Engcls  had  close  contact  with  leading  British 
Trade  Unionists  and  based  their  teachings  largely  on  a  study  of 
capitalism  and  the  history  of  the  working-class  movement  in  Britain, 
their  theoretical  teachings  took  a  long  time  to  bear  fruit  in  this  country. 
Leading  British  Trade  Unionists  were  members  of  the  International 
Working  Men's  Association  (formed  1864),  of  which  Marx  was  the 
guiding  spirit.  But  in  that  period  there  was  no  working-class  political 
party,  and  political  action  of  trade  unionists  was  taken  through  the 
Liberal  Party.  In  the  i88o's  the  Social-Democratic  Federation,  the 
Socialist  League  and  the  Fabian  Society  were  formed;  in  1893  the 
Independent  Labour  Party;  but  it  was  not  until  the  turn  of  the  century 
that  the  Labour  Party  was  formed  as  a  federal  body  to  which  the  Trade 
Unions  and  various  Socialist  bodies  affiliated.  One  of  these  in  1920 
was  the  British  Socialist  Party,  which  joined  with  others  to  form  the 
Communist  Party,  based  on  the  theoretical  outlook  of  Marxism. 


The  Labour  Movement  To-day 

Basic  Organisations 

The  Labour  Movement  is  made  up  of  a  vast  number  of  organisations. 
For  the  most  part,  these  fall  into  one  or  other  of  three  basic  sections: 
the  Trade  LTnion  Movement,  the  Co-operative  Movement,  and  the 
political  organisations  of  the  working  class.  The  foundation  stone  of 
the  whole  is  the  Trade  Union  Movement,  made  up  in  1944  of  some  900 
separate  Trade  Unions  having  a  combined  total  of  8  million  members. 
The  Co-operative  Movement  is  rather  stronger  numerically,  with  just 
over  9  million  members.  The  Labour  Party  has  an  afiiUated  member- 
ship of  2,672,000  (in  1944).  The  Communist  Party,  which  since  its 
formation  in  1920  was  refused  affiliation,  has  50,000  members. 

There  is,  of  course,  overlapping  in  the  membership  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  Labour  Movement.  A  member  of  the  Labour  Party 
will  almost  certainly  be  a  member  of  his  Trade  Union,  and  possibly 
will  also  be  a  Co-operator.  A  member  of  the  Communist  Party  who  is 
a  Co-operator  and  Trade  Unionist  may  also  pay  the  political  levy  to 
the  Labour  Party  through  his  Trade  Union. 

All  these  sections  of  the  Labour  Movement  share  certain  common 
aims;  but  each  has  also  its  own  distinctive  function,  having  been 
created  to  meet  the  needs  and  serve  the  interests  of  the  workers  in 
some  particular  sphere. 

The  primary  aim  of  the  Trade  Union  Movement,  for  example,  is  to 
defend  the  interests  of  the  worker  as  a  producer — that  is,  to  secure 
the  best  hours,  wages,  and  general  conditions  for  the  worker.  The 
Co-operative  Movement  represents  the  interests  of  the  worker  as  a 
consumer — that  is,  it  enables  workers  to  organise  and  control  their 
own  retail  shops  and  wholesale  distribution  and  affords  them  protec- 
tion against  profiteering  in  the  necessities  of  life.  The  main  political 
work  of  the  Trade  Unions  is  carried  on  through  the  Labour  Party, 
which  is  a  federal  organisation  to  which  Trade  Unions,  Socialist'societies 


and  Co-operative  organisations  are  affiliated— though  up  to  the  present 
the  affiHation  of  the  Communist  Party  has  not  been  accepted.  There 
is  also  a  Co-operative  Party,  which  is  closely  associated  with  the 
Labour  Party. 

Auxiliary  Organisations 

In  addition  to  these  basic  organisations  on  which  the  Labour  Move- 
ment is  built  there  are  a  number  of  auxiliary  organisations  which  serve 
the  Movement  as  a  whole  in  some  specialised  field. 

In  the  sphere  of  education  there  is  the  National  Council  of  Labour 
Colleges,  which  draws  its  financial  support  wholly  from  the  Trade 
Unions  and  Co-operative  organisations,  and  the  Workers  Educational 
Association,  which  receives  grants  from  the  State  and  local  education 
authorities  as  well  as  from  sections  of  the  Labour  Movement.  A  number 
of  organisations  enable  young  people  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
aims  of  the  Labour  Movement  and  provide  them  with  opportunities 
to  work  for  its  programme.  The  British  Federation  of  Young  Co- 
operators  and  the  Young  Communist  League  are  small  but  active 
organisations.  The  Labour  Party  League  of  Youth  was  unfortunately 
disbanded,  but  is  now  being  revived.  Certain  Trade  Unions  make 
special  provision  for  young  members,  and  the  University  Labour 
Federation  unites  all  Socialist  and  Communist  students.  It  is  difficult 
to  assess  the  total  membership  of  these  youth  organisations,  but  it  is 
probably  less  than  15,000 — a  very  meagre  figure  indeed.  The  weakness 
of  the  youth  movement  is  a  weakness  of  the  movement  as  a  whole. 

The  number  of  auxiliary  organisations  is  very  large,  and  includes 
such  bodies  as  the  Workers'  Film  Association,  the  Labour  Research 
Department,  pubhshing  houses,  musical  and  theatrical  associations, 
the  Marx  Memorial  Library,  and  many  others. 


TOPICS  FOR  DISCUSSION  ON  LESSON  ONE 

What  was  the  Industrial  Revolution?  What  changes  did  it  bring  about 
in  the  economic  basis  and  class  structure  of  Britain,  and  in  the  social 
conditions  and  outlook  of  the  people? 

What  section  of  the  Labour  Movement  has  the  longest  history?  Why 
was  this  section  the  first  to  develop? 

Why  are  the  early  Socialist  ideas  described  as  Utopian?  What  part  did 
these  ideas  play  in  the  rise  of  the  Labour  Movement? 

Describe  the  main  difference  between  Utopian  Socialism  and  Scientific 
Socialism. 

The  Labour  Movement  is  made  up  of  several  sections.  What  are  these 
sections,  and  what  is  the  special  function  of  each? 


Lesson  Two 
TRADE   UNIONISM   AND   CO-OPERATION 

The  Trade  Union  Movement 

Perhaps  the  most  widely  accepted  definition  of  a  Trade  Union  is  that 
given  by  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb  in  their  History  of  Trade  Unionism. 
"A  Trade  Union,"  they  say,  "is  a  continuous  association  of 
wage-earners  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  or  improving  the 
conditions  of  their  working  lives." 

There  are  some  nine  hundred  registered  Trade  Unions  in  Britain, 
with  a  combined  total  of  over  eight  million  members.  Between  one 
Trade  Union  and  another  there  are  considerable  differences  of  size, 
structure,  forms  of  organisation  and  methods  of  work.  Some  can  trace 
a  continuous  history  from  the  first  half  .of  the  nineteenth  century, 
whereas  others  are  of  much  more  recent  origin.  Each  bears  some  trace 
of  the  conception  of  Trade  Unionism  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of 
its  creation,  although  most  have  been  changed  or  modified  by  sub- 
sequent developments. 

The  Formative  Period 

During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  Trade  Unions  were, 
in  the  main,  short-lived  organisations.  This  was  the  formative  period, 
durmg  which  Trade  Union  organisation  was,  generally  speaking,  on 
a  local  basis — although  there  were  many  bold  and  imaginative  at- 
tempts to  establish  national  organisation  (including  the  famous  Grand 
National  Consolidated  Trades  Union,  already  mentioned).  But 
these  did  not  lay  a  firm  basis  for  permanent  national  organisation; 
the  local  unions,  or  loose  federations  on  a  wider  basis,  tended  to  dis- 
appear after  short  periods  of  turbulent  strikes  and  lock-outs,  or  during 
severe  trade  depressions.  These  experiences  gradually  brought  home 
to  the  most  far-seeing  the  need  to  build  on  a  new  and  sounder  basis. 
The  opportunity  came  by  the  middle  of  the  century,  by  which  time 
Britain  had  established  a  monopoly  position  in  the  world  market,  bring- 
ing with  it  a  steady  expansion  of  production,  a  decline  in  unemploy- 
ment, and  a  growth  of  capitalist  prosperity  which  continued  for  nearly 
forty  years. 

This  brought  about  a  change  in  the  relations  between  the  employers 
and  workers.  The  earlier  period  had  been  marked  by  violent  strife 
between  capital  and  labour,  with  the  workers  aspiring  to  bring  about 
"a  Different  Order  of  Things."  In  the  period  that  opened  in  the  early 
1850's  there  were  still  many  big  conflicts  between  capital  and  labour; 
the  workers,  and  particularly  the  skilled  craftsmen,  continued  to 
struggle  for  improved  conditions  of  life  and  work,  for  legalisation  of 
the  Unions  and  for  democratic  rights — but  they  sought  for  these 
things  within  the  framework  of  the  expanding  capitalist  society 


and  no  longer  sought  to  bring  about  a  new  order.  They  organised 
to  secure  for  themselves  a  share  in  the  new  prosperity,  rather 
than  to  challenge  the  basis  of  capitalist  society. 

"The  New  Model" 

The  most  famous  of  the  craft  miions,  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Engineers,  was  founded  in  185 1.  Its  success  caused  it  to  be  looked 
upon  by  craftsmen  in  other  trades  as  the  "new  model"  on  which  Trade 
Union  organisation  should  be  refashioned.  In  the  following  decade 
amalgamated  unions  based  on  the  pattern  set  by  the  engineers  were 
organised  by  workers  in  a  number  of  other  trades,  among  them  the 
carpenters,  the  builders,  and  the  cotton  operatives. 

It  was  in  this  period  that  the  solid  foundations  were  laid  upon  which 
the  Trade  Union  Movement  of  Britain  has  been  built.  The  organisa- 
tion of  the  skilled  workers  into  strong  and  durable  national  unions, 
with  a  steady  financial  income  based  on  a  fixed  weekly  contribution, 
the  activity  of  local  branches  controlled  by  an  accepted  constitution, 
and  supporting  from  their  funds  a  number  of  permanent  officials,  was 
one  of  the  greatest  achievements  in  the  history  of  the  Labour  Move- 
ment. Attempts  made  by  the  employers  to  break  these  Unions  by 
provoking  strikes  and  imposing  lock-outs,  or  by  blackmailing  workers 
into  signing  "the  document"  pledging  themselves  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  union,  failed  to  prevent  their  growth.  Eventually  the 
employers  were  forced  to  recognise  the  strength  of  the  unions,  and  as 
a  result  the  method  of  collective  bargaining  and  collective  agreement, 
supplemented  by  arbitration,  developed. 

Limited  in  their  aims  as  were  these  unions,  they  took  the  lead  in 
agitating  for  many  important  political  and  social  reforms.  Among 
these  we  may  note  the  repeal  of  the  Master  and  Servant  Act 
(1867  and  1875);  the  extensions  of  the  franchise,  in  1867  to  the 
better  paid  workers  in  the  towns,  and  in  1884  to  the  agricultural 
labourers;  the  provision  of  free,  compulsory  education  (1870 
and  1876);  and  a  great  strengthening  of  the  legal  status  of  the 
Trade  Union  Movement  (through  the  Trade  Union  Acts  of 
1871  and  1875). 

Some  of  the  unions  which  developed  in  this  period  still  retain  their 
exclusive  craft  outlook,  their  high  dues  and  high  benefits.  Others  have 
broadened  their  basis  of  membership,  modified  their  structure,  and 
amalgamated  with  other  unions  catering  for  workers  in  the  same 
industry.  These  have  left  their  old  craft  basis  behind  and  have  taken 
the  path  towards  industrial  unionism. 

"New  Unionism" 

Britain's  industrial  monopoly  became  seriously  challenged  from  the 
second  half  of  the  1870's,  when  it  was  hit  by  the  worst  slump  experi- 
enced tiU  then.  The  slump  caused  terrible  suffering  among  the  un- 
organised mass  of  unskilled  workers,  and  at  the  same  time  revealed 
the  weakness  of  the  narrow  craft  basis  upon  which  the  Trade  Union 
Movement  had  developed.  The  changed  conditions  led  to  deeper  think- 
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ing  and  shook  up  old  ideas;  a  rc-awakening  of  Socialist  propaganda 
made  itself  felt.  The  most  far-seeing  and  class-conscious  Trade 
Unionists,  led  by  those  who  were  now  Socialist  in  their  outlook, 
sought  to  overcome  these  limitations  by  organising  the  unskilled 
workers  and  by  broadening  the  basis  of  the  Movement  through  break- 
ing down  the  craft  exclusiveness  of  the  skilled  workers.  A  new  phase 
in  the  history  of  the  British  Trade  Union  Movement,  known  as  the 
"New  Unionism,"  was  opening  up. 

In  1888  the  recently-formed  Gas  workers  and  General  Labourers 
Union  surprised  the  whole  Movement  by  winning  the  eight-hour  day 
after  a  short  strike.  In  the  following  year  the  famous  London  Dock 
Strike,  led  by  Tom  Mann,  John  Burns  (both  Socialists,  members  of 
the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  see  p.  19),  and  Ben  Tillett  showed 
the  strength  of  the  unskilled  workers,  once  they  were  organised.  Trade 
Union  organisation  was  no  longer  the  monopoly  of  the  skilled  workers 
in  the  old  established  crafts:  the  creation  of  Unions  for  the  gasworkers 
and  dockers  was  followed  quickly  by  formation  of  the  General  Railway 
Workers  Union  and  by  the  organisation  of  agricultural  labourers,  fire- 
men, printers'  labourers,  etc.  This  new  development  had  a  dynamic 
effect  upon  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  sending  affiliated 
membership  rocketing  up  from  687,000  to  1,593,000,  in  one 
year.  It  also  helped  to  break  down  the  exclusiveness  of  many  of  the 
craft  unions:  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  for  example, 
opened  its  ranks  to  all  grades  of  engineering  mechanics  and  enrolled 
9,000  new  members  in  the  nine  months  following  the  Dock  Strike. 

Between  1900  and  1914  the  Unions  were  involved  in  two  big  political 
fights  to  defeat  attacks  on  the  hard-won  rights  and  legal  status  of  the 
Movement:  the  Taff  Vale  Judgment  (see  p.  20)  and  the  Osborne 
Judgment  (see  p.  24).  During  the  last  few  years  before  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  1914  the  unions  fought  many  great  industrial  battles  (1910 
— lock-out  of  102,000  cotton  workers  and  of  boilermakers;  191 1 — 
national  strikes  of  seamen  and  railwaymen,  widespread  strikes  among 
transport  w'orkers;  1912- — national  strike  of  a  million  miners;  1913 — 
Dublin  transport  strike)  and  made  notable  headway  towards  closer 
unity  (1910 — formation  of  Transport  Workers  Federation;  1912 — 
formation  of  National  Union  of  Railwaymen  by  amalgamation  of 
three  unions;  1914 — formation  of  the  "Triple  Alliance"  of  miners, 
railwaymen  and  transport  workers).  G.  D.  H.  Cole,  in  The  Common 
People,  notes  that  the  progress  made  in  those  years  was  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  class  conscious  militants,  "Every  big  strike 
was  a  victory  for  them,  so  was  every  reform  in  Union  structure. ' ' 

Amalgamations:  General  and  Industrial  Unions 

Following  the  War  of  1914-18,  a  new  phase  in  the  development  of 
Trade  Union  structure  took  place.  Wartime  experiences,  the  fierce 
offensive  of  the  employers  against  the  workers  in  the  post-war  slump, 
the  propaganda  of  the  Marxists  and  other  militants  within  the  Move- 
ment deepened  the  understanding  among  workers  of  the  need  for  closer 
unity.  This  period  is  marked  by  a  series  of  amalgamations. 
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These  were  of  two  kinds.  One  of  these  produced  the  two  giant 

unions  of  general  workers,  catering  for  men  and  women  in  many 
industries — the  Transport  and  General  Workers  Union  (1921)  and 
the  National  Union  of  General  and  Municipal  Workers.  Tlie  other 
represented  the  tendency  towards  industrial  unionism — that  is,  the 
creation  of  a  single  union  for  each  industry.  In  1920,  for  example, 
the  old  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  united  with  six  other 
unions  to  form  the  Amalgamated  Engineering  Union.  Brick- 
layers and  stonemasons  amalgamated  to  form  the  Amalga- 
mated Union  of  Building  Trade  Workers,  joiners  and  carpenters 
formed  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Woodworkers.  Another 
tendency  was  towards  the  establishment  of  federations  which  brought 
together  Unions  catering  for  all  crafts  and  all  grades  of  workers  in 
particular  industries — for  example,  the  National  Federation  of 
Building  Trades  Operatives. 

Progress  towards  industrial  unionism,  which  aims  at  organising  all 
workers  in  a  given  industry  regardless  of  craft,  trade  or  calling,  was 
encouraged  by  acceptance  of  the  idea,  in  principle,  at  the  Hull  T.U.C. 
in  1924.  But  the  General  Council  failed  to  take  resolute  action  to 
implement  this  resolution.  There  are  certainly  great  difficulties 
involved:  the  existence  of  craft  unions  in  particular  sections  of  indus- 
try, and  of  general  unions  which  are  represented  in  most  industries, 
cuts  across  the  development  of  industrial  unions.  It  is  true  that  the 
craft  and  general  unions  have  made  many  positive  contributions  to 
the  development  of  the  Movement;  the  former  have  secured  high 
standards  of  working  conditions  and  other  benefits  for  their  members, 
while  the  latter  have  done  much  to  organise  and  raise  the  standards 
of  sections  of  workers  not  previously  catered  for  by  any  existing  union. 
However  great  the  difficulties,  the  need  for  closer  unity  remained  and 
became  more  pressing. 


The  Trend  to  Closer  Unity 

This  has  now  been  recognised  by  the  Trades  Union  Congress.  Follow- 
ing a  resolution  adopted  in  1943,  the  General  Council  worked  out 
comprehensive  proposals  on  Trade  Union  Structure  and  Closer  Unity 
which  were  endorsed  at  the  1944  and  1945  Congresses.  Recognising 
the  difficulties,  the  General  Council  states  that  "it  would  be  lacking 
in  frankness  if  there  was  failure  to  acknowledge  that  internal  con- 
servatism is  responsible  for  some  of  the  obstacles  with  which  the 
development  of  maximum  Trade  Union  efficiency  is  confronted." 

Amalgamation  of  unions  \\dth  closely  related  interests,  or  in  kindred 
trades,  is  advocated.  Where  this  cannot  be  achieved  the  unions  con- 
cerned are  urged  to  establish  federations  as  a  means  of  reaching  the 
highest  degree  of  unity  possible  short  of  actual  amalgamation.  Impor- 
tant developments  on  these  lines  are  taking  place  in  many  industries. 
Outstanding  is  the  transformation  of  the  old  Miners  Federation  of 
Great  Britain  into  a  single  amalgamated  body — the  National  Union 
of  Mineworkers — ^which  provides  the  best  example  of  the  industrial 
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type  of  union  in  tliis  country.  Among  other  developments  may  be 
noted  the  prt>i)()scd  amalgamation  of  the  two  main  unions  catering 
for  distributive  workers;  tlic  closer  co-ordination  of  the  three  unions 
catering  for  railway  workers  through  the  creation  of  a  National  Joint 
Council;  and  the  closer  co-operation  between  unions  in  the  engineering 
industry  through  a  National  Joint  Trades  Movement. 

The  Trades  Union  Congress 

Co-ordination  of  the  policy  and  work  of  the  Trade  Union  Movement 
on  a  national  scale  is  achieved  through  the  Trades  Union  Congress. 
Established  in  1868,  it  represents  the  overwhelming  majority  of  all 
Trade  Unionists — six  and  a  half  millions  organised  in  one  hundred 
and  ninety  Unions.  The  Trades  Union  Congress  as  such  meets  yearly 
to  determine  the  general  Imes  of  policy  for  the  Movement  as  a  whole; 
the  day-to-day  work  involved  in  carrying  out  the  decisions  reached  by 
Congress  is  entrusted  to  the  General  Council,  which  is  elected  annually. 

The  functions  of  the  T.U.C.  and  its  General  Council  are  very  wide 
indeed.  The  general  scope  of  these  functions  is  laid  down  in  the  Con- 
stitution, but  the  General  Council  is  directed  also  by  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  T.U.C,  which  is  the  highest 
authority  in  the  Trade  Union  Movement.  The  General  Council  has  also 
powers  to  take  decisions  and  to  act  on  matters  that  arise  between 
meetings  of  Congress,  subject  to  endorsement. 

The  Report  of  the  General  Council  for  any  year  will  show  it  to  have 
been  concerned  with  a  host  of  questions:  "small"  questions,  such  as 
securing  for  nurses  extra  coupons  for  stockings,  or  extra  cheese  rations 
for  hedgers,  dykers  and  thatchcrs;  "big"  questions,  such  as  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  policy  for  the  nation  on  post-war  reconstruction.  It  is  chiefly 
through  the  T.U.C.  that  the  Trade  Union  Movement  is  repre- 
sented on  a  wide  variety  of  advisory  councils  and  committees 
set  up  by  the  Government,  and  it  is  through  the  T.U.C.  that  repre- 
sentations are  made  to  the  Government  on  matters  affecting  the  Move- 
ment as  a  whole.  Through  its  departments  and  sub-committees  the 
General  Council  keeps  under  constant  review  all  major  economic 
developments  and  all  legislation  affecting  the  immediate  and  general 
interests  of  the  workers. 

Within  the  Movement,  the  T.U.C.  assists  in  the  settlement  of  inter- 
union  disputes,  helps  unions  attacked  on  matters  of  T.U.  principle, 
and  promotes  common  action.  Through  a  system  of  advisory  committees 
the  T.U.C.  facilitates  co-operation  between  unions  in  particular  spheres 
(e.g.,  nursing  profession,  non-manual  workers,  engineering  and  ship- 
building, etc.)  or  on  particular  problems  (e.g.,  organisation  and  special 
interests  of  women  workers). 

As  the  status  of  the  Trade  Union  Movement  in  national  affairs  grows, 
so  the  importance  of  its  central  co-ordinating  machinery  increases. 
Yet  the  formal  powers  of  the  T.U.C.  and  General  Council  are  not 
extensive.  Decisions  are  not  binding  on  affiliated  unions,  and 
the  authority  of  the  General  Council  is  moral  rather  than  con- 
stitutional. The  Report  on  Trade  Union  Stnictitrc  and  Closer  Unity 
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includes  proposals  for  extending  the  system  of  advisory  committees 
in  such  a  way  that  the  unions  in  each  industry  will  co-operate  with 
each  other  and  with  the  T.U.C.  Considerable  emphasis  is  laid  on 
development  of  educational  work  within  the  Trade  Union  Movement. 

Trades  Councils 

On  a  local  basis  the  co-ordination  of  Trade  Union  activity  is  secured 
through  Trades  Councils,  to  which  branches  of  any  Union  associated 
with  the  T.U.C.  may  affiliate.  The  importance  of  Trades  Councils  is 
indicated  in  a  description  of  their  functions  given  by  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  T.U.C.  They  "serve  on  a  local  basis  the  common 
interests  of  the  workers  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  acts  as  a  national  organisation,"  thus  providing  "a  common 
centre  for  the  local  branches  of  the  various  Unions."  In  this  way 
Trades  Councils  "exercise  an  important  function  in  unifying  the  local 
activities  of  the  Movement." 

Many  Trades  Councils  are  old-established  bodies  with  fine 
records.  The  London  Trades  Council  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
agitation  w^hich  led  to  the  enfranchisement  of  the  town  workers 
in  1867.  In  the  same  year  the  Glasgow  Trades  Council  achieved 
success  with  its  campaign  for  a  new  Master  and  Servant  Act. 
The  Manchester  Trades  Council  convened  the  conference  which 
established  the  Trades  Union  Congress  in  1868.  Representation 
of  Trade  Unionists  on  local  committees  of  various  State  organs  is 
generally  arranged  through  Trades  Councils,  which  usually  maintain 
close  relation  with  Labour  representatives  on  Local  Government 
authorities.  In  times  of  crisis  the  Trades  Councils  have  repeatedly 
proved  to  be  the  focal  point  for  common  action  by  the  working  class 
on  a  local  scale — as  in  1920,  when  they  formed  the  basis  for  the 
Councils  of  Action  in  the  "Hands  off  Russia"  Campaign;  in 
1926,  when  they  served  as  the  local  H.Q.  in  the  General  strike; 
or  in  1937-9,  when  they  played  a  foremost  part  in  the  mobilisa- 
tion of  support  for  Republican  Spain.  During  the  war  they 
proved  invaluable  in  mobilising  the  workers  for  increased  pro- 
duction, provision  of  nurseries,  improvement  of  transport 
facilities,  etc. 

Shop  Stewards  Committees 

Within  a  given  factory,  on  a  building  job,  in  a  transport  depot  or 
shipyard,  the  workers  may  be  organised  in  a  variety  of  different  unions 
according  to  their  trade.  Unity  of  action  within  the  enterprise  between 
these  different  Unions  is  achieved  through  Shop  Stewards  Committees. 
These  play  a  big  part  in  securing  loo  per  cent,  organisation,  defending 
union  conditions,  fixing  piece-rates,  and  securing  adequate  welfare 
faciUties.  In  some  unions  the  Shop  Stewards  are  still  regarded  with 
some  hostility,  but  the  importance  of  their  work  and  the  need  to  give 
them  a  recognised  place  in  Trade  Union  structure  is  recognised  by  a 
growing  number  of  unions,  which  give  them  official  recognition  in  their 
rules. 
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World  Trade  Union  Unity 

The  Trade  Union  Movement  of  Britain  is  linked  with  the  Movement 
in  other  countries,  inckiding  for  the  first  time  the  Soviet  Union, 
through  the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  estabhshcd  in 
1945.  The  T.U.C.  played  a  foremost  part  in  the  foundation  of  this 
Federation,  which  for  the  first  time  unites  the  Trade  Unions  of  the 
world  in  a  single  body — "irrespective  of  considerations  of  race  or 
creed,  or  of  political,  religious  or  philosophical  distinction." 

The  Co-operative  Movement 

Co-operation  has  become  a  powerful  factor  in  our  national  life.  Over 
a  quarter  of  the  British  people  are  Co-operators,  1,100  Co-operative 
Societies  catering  for  the  needs  of  over  nine  million  members  and  their 
famines.  A  quarter  of  all  rationed  goods  are  distributed  through 
Co-operative  bodies,  which  have  a  total  share  capital  of  £180  million. 

In  1944  the  Co-operative  Movement  celebrated  a  hundred  years  of 
continuous  growth  since  the  establishment  of  the  pioneer  store  in 
Rochdale  by  twenty-eight  weavers.  The  first  beginnings  of  the  Move- 
ment, however,  go  back  another  fifty  years  or  more,  when  Co-operative 
corn-mills  and  bakeries  were  set  up  by  the  people  in  numerous  towns 
to  break  the  monopoly  of  millers  and  bakers.  Robert  Owen,  as  we 
have  seen,  inspired  a  number  of  early  Co-operative  experiments,  and 
the  miner,  Alexander  Campbell,  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  establish 
Co-operative  Societies  in  his  native  Scotland. 

Like  Trade  Unionism,  Co-operation  began  as  a  movement  of 
the  workers  in  self-defence  against  the  harsh  conditions  of  in- 
dustrial capitalism.  Many  Co-operative  Societies  were  set  up 
by  Trade  Unionists  who  had  been  denied  credit  by  local  shop- 
keepers during  strikes,  or  who  wanted  to  break  the  profiteer- 
ing of  "truck  shops"  run  by  the  employers.  In  other  cases  Co- 
operative organisations  had  their  origin  in  the  setting  up  of 
Co-operative  workshops  by  Trade  Unionists  locked  out  or  on 
strike.  Co-operaiion,  too,  was  the  means  by  which  the  early 
Socialists  hoped  to  achieve  their  aims,  and  the  words  "Co- 
operator"  and  "Socialist"  were  interchangeable  in  this  early 
stage  of  the  Movement. 

Principles  and  Achievements 

The  period  of  continuous  existence  and  growth  began  in  1844,  when 
the  Rochdale  Pioneers  established  their  store  on  the  basis  of  principles 
which  became  universally  adopted  and  which  arc  still  fundamental 
tenets  of  Co-operation.  They  may  be  summed  up  in  four  points:  Open 
Membership,  thus  preventing  any  Society  from^degenerating  into  a 
sect;  Democratic  Control,  the  principle  of  "one  member,  one  vote," 
irrespective  of  share  capital  held;  Distribution  of  Surplus  to  Members 
in  the  form  of  dividend  on  purchases;  Limited  Interest  on  Capital  and 
prevention  of  speculation  in  shares. 
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The  influence  of  Co-operation  on  the  progress  of  the  Labour  Move- 
ment generally  was  referred  to  by  Karl  Marx:  "The  value  of  these 
great  social  experiments  cannot  be  overrated.  By  deed,  instead 
of  by  argument,  they  have  shown  that  production  on  a  large 
scale,  and  in  accordance  with  the  behests  of  modern  science, 
may  be  carried  on  without  the  existence  of  a  class  of  masters 
employing  a  class  of  hands"  {Inaugural  Address  of  the  International 
Workingmen's  Association,  1864).  Here  Marx  refers  to  Producers' 
Co-operation,  but  elsewhere  Engels  speaks  of  "the  Co-operative 
Societies  (both  consumers  and  productive)  which  have  since  given  at 
least  practical  proof  that  it  is  very  well  possible  to  dispense  with  both 
merchants  and  manufacturers"  {Anti-Duhring,  p.  290). 

Co-operation  To-day 

The  main  basis  of  the  Co-operative  Movement  in  Britain  is  the  retail 
society,  controlled  by  regular  members'  meetings  which  elect  a  board 
of  directors  or  management  committee.  Local  societies  vary  consider- 
ably in  size:  seven  have  over  100,000  members,  whilst  there  are  some 
with  less  than  100  members.  The  amalgamation  of  smaller  societies, 
particularly  in  cases  where  more  than  one  exists  in  the  same  town  or 
area,  would  open  the  way  to  a  more  rapid  expansion  of  Co-operative 
services. 

Co-operative  production  and  supply  is  more  limited  than  its  retail 
side.  The  two  wholesale  societies — the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society 
and  the  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society — ^had  in  1943  an  annual 
trade  of  ;£200  million  as  compared  with  the  retail  trade  of  £330  million, 
yet  this  is  almost  double  the  figure  of  ten  years  ago.  Co-operative  pro- 
duction is  even  more  limited.  The  two  wholesale  societies  and  many 
local-  societies  have  productive  departments  in  addition  to  their  trading 
activities,  but  productive  enterprise  is  of  secondary  importance  in  their 
work.  In  addition,  there  are  about  ninety  productive  Co-operatives, 
imited  in  the  Co-operative  Productive  Federation,  with  a  combined 
total  trade  of  imder  ;^io  million  annually  in  1943. 

The  Co-operative  Movement  exercises  considerable  influence  through 
its  Press.  The  Sunday  newspaper  Reynolds  News,  has  a  circulation  of 
over  500,000  (as  large  as  the  Kemsley  paper,  the  Sunday  Times).  The 
Co-operative  News  and  Scottish  Co-operator  are  weeklies,  and  most  of 
the  larger  societies,  as  weU  as  the  Co-operative  auxiliary  organisations, 
publish  periodicals.  The  Daily  Worker  is  now  published  by  a  Co- 
operative organisation — the  People's  Press  Printing  Society. 

The  various  Co-operative  organisations  are  linked  together  by  the 
Co-operative  Union.  The  National  Co-operative  Authority  unites  all 
branches  of  the  Movement — retail,  wholesale,  productive,  educational 
and  political.  The  International  Co-operative  Alliance,  to  which  the 
British  Co-operative  Movement  is  affiliated,  provides  a  link  between 
the  Movement  in  all  countries.  Post-war  membership  of  the  Alli- 
ance is  not  known,  but  in  1938  it  had  72  million  members,  of 
whom  35  million  were  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
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Co-operative  Auxiliaries 

A  feature  of  Co-operation  is  the  variety  and  strength  of  the  auxihary 
organisations  formed  by  members  around  the  Movement.  The  strongest 
of  these  are  the  Women's  Guilds.  There  are  also  Men's  Guilds  and 
Mixed  Guilds,  and  a  number  of  organisations  for  children  and  youths. 
Another  feature  is  the  educational  work  conducted  under  Co-operative 
auspices.  Most  societies  observe  the  principle  of  setting  aside  2  per 
cent,  of  their  trading  surplus  for  educational  purposes.  The  Co-operative 
Party  was  established  during  the  First  World  War.  It  has  a  nominal 
membership  of.  seven  million,  based  on  collective  affiliation  of  Co- 
operative Societies,  but  is  effectively  organised  in  only  a  small  number 
of  constituencies.  Its  general  policy  corresponds  very  closely  to  that 
of  the  Labour  Party  and  its  M.P.s  are  accepted  as  Labour  Members, 

TOPICS  FOR  DISCUSSION  ON  LESSON  TWO 

Indicate  some  of  the  main  stages  in  the  development  of  Trade  Unionism. 
Is  there  any  connection  between  stages  in  the  development  of  capitalism 
and  in  the  development  of  Trade  Union  structure  and  policy? 

What  is  the  difference  between  craft  unions,  general  unions  and  indus- 
trial unions?  Name  one  union  belonging  to  each  type.  Are  there  any  unions 
of  an  intermediate  type,  e.g.  no  longer  purely  craft  unions,  but  not  yet 
fully  industrial  unions? 

Indicate  some  facts  which  show  the  need  for  closer  Trade  Union  unity. 
What  is  the  relation  between  "federation"  and  "amalgamation"  as  means 
of  achieving  closer  unity? 

What  are  the  main  principles  on  which  the  Co-operative  Movement  is 
based? 

What  are  some  immediate  steps  tltut  could  be  taken  (a)  to  develop  the 
work  of  the  Co-operative  movement;  and  (b)  to  ensure  more  active  democratic 
participation  by  the  membership'^ 


Lesson  Three 
THE  LABOUR  PARTY 

The  Working  Class  and  Politics 

We  have  seen  how  the  Trade  Unions,  from  their  earliest  days,  were 
continually  brought  up  against  the  necessity  to  engage  in  political 
action  in  order  to  defend  their  right  to  legal  existence  and  to  win  even 
limited  objectives.  In  their  earhcr  political  struggles  the  workers  were, 
in  the  main,  content  to  give  their  support  to  one  or  other  of  the  capita- 
list parties,  rather  than  to  build  an  independent  political  party  of  the 
working  class.  But  already  by  the  1830's  experience  had  led  the  workers 
to  the  building  of  the  first  independent  political  movement  of  the 
working  class — the  Chartist  Movement.  This  name  comes  from 
the  fact  that  the  Movement  was  built  up  around  a  six-point  Charter 
of  democratic  demands:  1.  Universal  Manhood  Suffrage,  2.  Annual 
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Parliaments,  3.  Vote  by  Ballot,  4.  Payment  of  M.P.s,  5.  Abolition 
of  Property  Qualifications,  6.  Equal  Electoral  Districts.  Between 
1836  and  1848  the  Chartist  Movement  united  workers'  clubs,  political 
societies  and  Trade  Unions  in  a  struggle  for  these  demands  that  often 
reached  great  heights. 

After  Chartism 

The  defeat  of  the  Chartists  in  1848  was  followed  by  a  period  during 
which  major  industrial  clashes  were  infrequent  and  the  political 
struggles  of  the  workers  were,  in  the  main,  carried  on  under  or  in 
alliance  with  the  Radical  wing  of  the  Liberal  Party.  This  period  lasted 
for  forty  years  and  corresponded  with  the  period  of  expanding  trade 
and  industry.  Nevertheless,  the  Trade  Union  Movement  initiated  many 
struggles  for  extension  of  the  franchise,  improvement  of  the  legal  status 
of  the  Trade  Unions  and  Co-operatives,  and  other  democratic  demands 
(see  p.  11).  For  part  of  the  period,  too,  many  leaders  of  the  Trade  Union 
Movement  were  associated  with  Marx  and  Engels  in  the  work  of  the 
International  Working  Men's  Association.  But  in  poHtical  matters 
generally  the  predominant  trend  was  to  associate  with  the  Liberals. 
Such  working  men  as  were  returned  to  Parliament  were  elected  and 
sat  in  the  House  as  Liberals,  and  later  became  known  as  "Lib-Labs" 
(i.e.  Liberal  Labourites). 

Socialism  Gains  Ground  Again 

In  the  '8o's  the  encroaching  competition  of  Germany  and  the  U.S.A., 
together  with  a  deep  industrial  crisis,  brought  the  "epoch  of  prosperity" 
to  an  end.  There  was  a  pronounced  revival  of  Socialist  thought  and 
propaganda  and  the  idea  of  building  a  party  of  the  workers,  indepen- 
dent of  the  capitalist  parties,  gained  ground.  The  foundation  of  the 
Social  Democratic  Federation  by  Hyndm.an  in  1884  did  something 
to  revive  interest  in  the  teachings  of  Marx.  The  Marxism  of  the  S.D.F. 
was,  however,  too  dogmatic,  too  remote  from  the  struggles  of  the 
times,  and  its  influence  remained  limited,  although  many  who  were 
to  become  leaders  of  the  working  class,  such  as  Tom  Mann, 
first  came  to  Socialism  through  its  ranks.  The  Fabian  Society 
was  founded  in  the  same  year.  It  carried  on  extremely  useful  propa- 
gandist work  for  the  general  idea  of  Socialism,  helped  the  Movement 
by  providing  research  workers  and  writers,  and  directed  attention 
towards  the  importance  of  winning  positions  in  Local  and  Central 
Government.  But  it  was  anti-Marxist  in  outlook,  holding  that 
Socialism  would  come  gradually  and  inevitably  by  the  develop- 
ment of  municipal  undertakings  and  the  nationalisation  of 
industry. 

Towards  a  Labour  Party 

In  1893  the  Independent  Labour  Party  was  formed  from  a  number 
of  local  Labour  clubs,  a  few  Trade  Union  branches,  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  men  like  Keir  Hardie.  The  great  craft  Unions,  however,  were  still 
content  to  have  the  Liberal  Party  represent  their  views  in  Parliament 
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and  viewed  the  new  developments  with  suspicion.  Thus,  it  was  only 
after  bitter  struggles  over  many  years  that  the  Trades  Union  Congress, 
in  1899,  adopted  by  a  narrow  majority  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that, 
"with  a  view  to  securing  a  better  representation  of  the  interests  of 
Labour  in  the  House  of  Commons,"  it  invited  "all  Co-operative, 
Socialist,  Trade  Union  and  other  working  class  organisations"  to 
associate  with  it  in  convening  a  conference  "to  devise  ways  and  means 
for  securing  the  return  of  an  increased  number  of  Labour  Members  in 
the  next  Parliament." 

This  Conference  was  held  in  1900  and  was  attended  by  delegates 
representing  about  500,000  Trade  Unionists  and  70,000  members  of 
Socialist  and  other  working-class  bodies.  The  historic  decision  to  set 
up  the  Labour  Representation  Committee,  in  the  form  of  a  federal 
alliance  open  to  all  working-class  bodies,  was  taken.  Seven  Trade 
Unionists,  two  members  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  and  one 
member  of  the  Fabian  Society  were  elected  to  the  Committee,  with 
Keir  Hardie  as  Chairman  and  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald  as  Secretary. 

The  Labour  Party 

First  Electoral  Successes 

The  aim  of  the  Labour  Representation  Committee,  as  its  name 
implies,  was  to  get  more  representatives  of  the  working  class  into 
Parliament.  In  the  first  General  Election  it  contested  (1900),  fourteen 
candidates  were  run  and  two  were  elected.  The  prevailing  outlook 
among  the  leading  spirits  was  one  of  radical  reform. 

At  first  most  of  the  Trade  Unions  remained  aloof;  they  were  not 
yet  ready  to  break  away  from  the  old  Liberal-Labour  alignment  to 
associate  with  the  Labour  Representation  Committee.  This  attitude 
was  shaken  in  1901,  w^hen  the  Taff  Vale  Judgment  against  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  threatened  the  basis 
of  the  Trade  Union  Movement.  This  legal  decision,  confirmed  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  arose  out  of  a  strike  on  the  Taff  Vale  Railway, 
and  meant  that  a  union  could  be  held  responsible  for  any  acts  com- 
mitted by  its  members  and  officials,  whether  or  not  these  acts  had 
been  sanctioned  by  the  union.  Such  an  attack  on  the  legal  status  of 
the  unions  could  be  broken  only  by  political  action — but  no  support 
could  be  expected  from  either  of  the  political  parties  of  the 
ruling  class.  As  a  result,  more  and  more  unions  turned  to  the  Labour 
Representation  Committee,  which  now  developed  rapidly.  By  igo6  it 
had  nearly  half  a  million  members. 

In  the  General  Election  of  that  year  fifty-four  Labour  and 
Trade  Unionist  M.P.s  were  elected.  Of  these,  thirty  were  candi- 
dates of  the  Labour  Representation  Committee.  The  remaining  twenty- 
four  were  "Lib-Labs,"  i.e.  Trade  Unionists  who  had  been  elected  with 
Liberal  support  and  who  formed  part  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Thirteen  of  the  "Lib-Labs"  wore  miners,  candi- 
dates of  the  Miners  Federation,  which  did  not  affiliate  to  the  Labour 
Party  until  1909. 
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One  consequence  of  this  first  electoral  victory  was  that  the  new 
Liberal  Government  introduced  a  Trade  Disputes  Act  which  cancelled 
the  injustice  of  the  Taff  Vale  Judgment. 


Formation  of  Labour  Party 

A  more  important  result  of  the  1906  electoral  success  was 
that  the  thirty  Labour  M.P.s  formed  themselves  into  a  distinct 
Parliamentary  Labour  Party  and  that  the  Labour  Representa- 
tion Committee  was  transformed  into  the  Labour  Party.  In 
Parliament,  as  Arthur  Henderson  said,  "a  real  live  Labour 
Party,  having  its  own  chairman  and  its  own  whips,"  had  be- 
come "an  accomplished  fact  in  British  politics."  The  report  of 
the  Labour  Representation  Committee  to  the  1906  conference,  which 
decided  on  the  change  of  name  to  the  Labour  Party,  stated:  "The 
Trade  Unionists  and  Socialists  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  resolved 
that  the  time  had  come  for  Labour  to  assert  its  claim  to  a  fair  share 
in  the  control  of  the  government  of  the  country  .  .  .  organised  Labour 
has  at  last  realised  its  power  and  has  learned  how  to  use  it." 

Certainly  the  creation  of  the  Labour  Party  marked  a  turning  point 
of  historical  importance.  The  organised  workers  were  no  longer  con- 
tent to  allow  Parliament  and  the  government  of  the  nation  to  remain 
as  a  monopoly  shared  by  the  parties  of  the  ruling  class,  with  the  role 
of  the  working  class  in  politics  confined  to  voting  for  or  against,  beg- 
ging favours  from  or  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on,  the  Tory  and  Liberal 
Parties.  The  workers  had  set  their  feet  on  the  road  towards  an  indepen- 
dent political  party  of  the  v/orking  class. 

It  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  Labour  Party  was  not 
created  as  a  Socialist  Party,  but  as  a  federal  political  alliance 
of  the  Trade  Unions  and  the  organisations  which  stood  for 
Socialism.  Many  years  were  to  pass  before  the  Labour  Party 
adopted  Socialism  as  its  aim. 

The  Two  Trends  in  Policy 

Within  the  alliance  there  were,  from  the  first,  two  main  schools  of 
thought  as  to  what  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Labour  Party.  There 
were  those  who  held  that  the  Labour  Party  should  limit  itself  to  win- 
ning the  support  of  voters  for  such  reforms  as  could  be  achieved  within 
the  framework  of  capitalist  society;  and  who  asserted  that  such  reforms 
— to  which  the  capitalists  would  consent  if  the  voting  went  against 
them — were  "instalments  of  Socialism."  These  were  the  reformists. 
There  were  those  who  held  that  the  Labour  Party  should  wage  a  con- 
stant struggle — inside  and  outside  Parliament — to  wrest  every  possible 
economic,  social  and  political  reform  from  the  capitalists,  and  in  the 
course  of  this  prepare  the  workers  for  waging  a  conscious  struggle  to 
win  political  power  as  the  basis  from  which  to  go  forward  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  new  Socialist  society.  These  were  the  militants,  the  most  con- 
sistent and  clear-sighted  of  whom  were  those  whose  outlook  was 
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influenced  by  Marxism.  As  a  federal  political  alliance,  the  Labour 
Party  recognised  the  right  of  organisations  representing  both 
schools  of  thought  to  affiliation. 

The  reformist  trend  gained  the  ascendancy.  Its  leading  exponent 
was  Ramsay  MacDonald,  who  steered  the  Labour  Party  into  policies 
barely  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  Liberals.  By  1912  there  was 
widespread  criticism  of  the  failure  to  develop  a  truly  independent 
pohcy.  At  the  Labour  Party  Conference  of  that  year  strong  demands 
were  made  to  end  the  reformist  policy  that  was  making  Labour,  in 
effect,  "a  wing  of  the  Liberals." 

The  triumph  of  reformism  in  shaping  Labour's  policy  was  faciliated 
by  the  sectarian  outlook  which  then  prevailed  among  the  militants, 
whose  understanding  of  Marxism  was  still  immature.  The  Social 
Democratic  Federation,  for  example,  had  voluntarily  withdrawn  from 
the  Labour  Representation  Committee  in  1901.  Other  groups  had  not 
yet  exercised  their  right  to  affiliate.  In  spite  of  this,  there  was  always 
a  strong  militant  section  within  the  Labour  Party  which  challenged 
reformist  policies. 

Labour  in  the  First  World  War 

This  struggle  within  the  Movement  to  determine  whether  it  should 
be  guided  by  militant  or  reformist  policies  became  sharper  after  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  1914.  The  majority  in  the  leadership  of  the  Labour 
Party  followed  Arthur  Henderson  in  giving  unqualified  support  to  the 
Government  in  waging  imperialist  war.  Later  it  entered  the  War 
CoaHtion  Government.  A  group,  led  by  MacDonald,  joined  forces  with 
some  Liberals  in  supporting  the  war  while  putting  forward  pacifist 
slogans  for  "peace  by  negotiation."  Another  section — small  at  first, 
but  growing  rapidly — opposed  the  war  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
imperialist  in  character;  fought  between  capitalist  Powers  for  a  re- 
division  of  the  world,  and  against  the  interests  of  the  working  class. 

This  section  included  such  bodies  as  the  Socialist  Labour  Party 
(formed  1903),  and  the  British  Socialist  Party  (formed  191 1  from 
amalgamation  between  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  and  numerous 
I.L.P.  and  other  local  organisations;  it  affiliated  to  the  Labour  Party 
1916).  It  worked  closely  with  and  gave  political  leadership  to  the  Shop 
Stewards  Movement,  which  became  a  powerful  force  during  the 
war.  Among  its  leading  spirits  were  William  Gallacher,  Harry 
PoUitt  and  John  MacLean. 

The  growth  of  militancy  in  the  British  Labour  Movement  was 
given  a  powerful  stimulus  in  1917  by  the  Russian  Revolution. 
So  great  was  the  enthusiasm  that  within  a  few  months  of  the 
February  Revolution  which  overthrew  Tsarist  rule  a  National 
Convention  representative  of  all  sections  of  the  Movement  was 
held  in  Leeds  to  proclaim  solidarity  with  the  workers  of  Russia. 
Feeling  was  so  intense  that  even  men  like  MacDonald  and 
Snowden  took  a  leading  part  in  the  proceedings  and  supported 
a  resolution  calling  for  the  establishment  in  Britain  of  VVorkers 
and  Soldiers  Councils  (Soviets).  That  this  came  to  nothing  was 
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due  to  the  skill  with  which  MacDonald  retained  leadership  of 
the  movement  and  prevented  the  operation  of  the  decisions. 

MacDonald  and  his  associates  were  openly  hostile  to  the  second 
stage  of  the  Revolution,  in  November,  1917,  when  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment came  to  power.  The  workers,  however,  showed  where  they  stood 
when  the  "Hands  Off  Russia"  movement  swept  the  comitry. 
On  May  10, 1920,  London  workers  refused  to  load  munitions  for  Poland's 
war  against  Soviet  Russia.  In  September  of  the  same  year  a  great 
national  conference  of  the  Labour  Movement,  backed  by  350  Councils 
of  Action,  compelled  the  Government  to  bow  before  an  ultimatum 
threatening  a  general  strike  unless  intervention  against  the  Soviet 
Republic  was  abandoned. 

Between  the  Two  Wars 

A  new  spirit  was  abroad  in  the  Labour  Movement,  a  powerful  desire 
for  militant  struggle  and  a  renewed  enthusiasm  for  the  aim  of  Socialism. 
In  response  to  this  mood,  the  Labour  Party  in  igi8  adopted  a  new 
statement  of  its  policy  {Labour  and  the  New  Social  Order)  which  for 
the  first  time  pledged  it  to  the  aim  of  Socialism.  At  the  same 
time  a  new  Constitution  was  adopted,  opening  the  ranks  to  individual 
members  and  laying  the  basis  for  formation  of  local  Labour  Parties. 
These  were  progressive  developments,  but  they  coincided  with  the 
opening  of  a  bitter  struggle,  led  by  MacDonald,  against  the  militant 
section  of  the  Movement. 

Between  the  two  wars  the  Labour  Party  was  in  office  twice,  in  1924 
and  1929.  On  neither  occasion  did  Labour  have  a  clear  majority;  but 
the  absence,  when  faced  with  difficulties,  of  any  clear  Socialist  convic- 
tion and  of  a  militant  policy  threw  the  Labour  Party  on  to  the  defen- 
sive. This  was  largely  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  first  two  Labour 
Governments,  and  eventually,  in  193 1,  for  the  complete  betrayal  of 
Labour  by  the  arch  opponents  of  unity,  MacDonald,  Thomas  and 
Snowden.  Faced  with  a  financial  crisis  engineered  by  the  capitalist  class, 
they  accepted  the  capitalist  solution  of  drastic  cuts  in  wages  and 
unemployment  benefit;  and  though  the  great  majority  of  Labour 
M.P.s  rejected  this  policy,  one  or  two  followed  them  into  the  so-called 
"National"  Government,  which  was  to  inflict  fourteen  years  of  Tory 
rule  on  the  British  people. 

The  solid  foundation  of  the  Labour  Party  in  the  mass  organisa- 
tions of  the  workers  enabled  it  to  weather  this  storm,  though  greatly 
weakened.  Very  few  followed  MacDonald  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 
But  the  reformist  policy  of  class  collaboration,  hostility  to  Marxism 
and  working-class  unity — the  policy  personified  by  MacDonald — was 
still  the  policy  of  a  majority  in  the  Labour  Party  leadership.  Opposi- 
tion to  this  policy,  however,  has  grown.  On  numerous  occasions 
— as,  for  example,  in  the  reversal  of  the  non-intervention  policy 
during  the  war  in  Spain,  and  in  the  majority  vote  for  lifting  the 
ban  on  the  Daily  Worker — the  militant  section  has  been  strong 
enough  to  determine  policy. 
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The  great  electoral  victory  in  1945,  with  the  election  for  the 
first  time  of  a  Labour  Government  having  a  clear  majority, 
has  opened  a  new  page  in  the  history  of  the  Movement. 


The  Structure  of  the  Labour  Party 

As  we  have  shown,  the  Labour  Party  was  built  on  a  federal  basis 
as  an  alliance  of  the  Trade  Unions  and  Socialist  organisations.  The 
backbone  of  the  Labour  Party  has  always  been  its  affiliated  Trade 
Union  membership. 

Trade  Unions  the  Main  Basis 

On  many  occasions  the  capitalists  have  sought  to  weaken 
the  Labour  Party  by  restricting  the  freedom  of  the  Unions  in 
political  matters.  In  1908  the  Osborne  Judgment  made  it  illegal  to 
use  any  part  of  their  funds  for  any  political  purpose  whatsoever — 
including  payment  of  affiliation  fees  to  the  Labour  Party.  In  1913  new 
legislation  permitted  the  unions  to  adopt  political  objects,  affiliate  to 
the  Labour  Party,  and  engage  in  political  activity.  They  were  not 
permitted,  however,  to  use  the  general  funds  of  the  union  to  finance 
these  activities:  a  special  political  fund  had  to  be  estabhshed,  financed 
from  a  political  levy  of  the  members — who  were  given  the  right  to 
"contract  out"  of  paying  this  levy.  Following  the  General  Strike  of 
1926  the  Tory  Government  in  1927  pressed  home  its  victory  by  impos- 
ing the  Trades  Unions  and  Trade  Disputes  Act,  which — among 
other  provisions — laid  down  that  Trade  Unionists  must  "contract  in" 
to  pay  the  political  levy  and  barred  Trade  Unions  catering  for  Civil 
Servants  from  affiliating  to  the  Labour  Party.  Repeal  of  this  Act  by 
the  present  Labour  Government  has  ended  this  injustice. 

The  total  membership  of  the  Labour  Party  in  1944  was  2,672,000, 
and  no  less  than  2,375,000  of  these  were  affiliated  through  their  Trade 
Unions.  But  there  are  still  enormous  possibilities  for  further  strengthen- 
ing the  Trade  Union  section  of  the  membership.  LTnder  the  new  Trade 
Unions  Act  the  number  of  members  paying  the  political  levy  is  certain 
to  increase  and  it  is  probable  that  several  big  Unions  which  were  pro- 
hibited from  doing  so  under  the  old  Act  will  decide  on  affiliation  to  the 
Labour  Party. 

The  Socialist  Societies 

The  early  hopes  of  winning  the  affiliation  of  the  Co-operative  Move- 
ment for  affiliation  have  never  been  realised  and  its  association  with 
the  Labour  Party  has  been  achieved  in  quite  different  wa^'s,  e.g.  col- 
laboration between  the  Co-operative  Party  and  Labour  Party;  repre- 
sentation of  the  Co-operative  Movement  and  Labour  Party,  together 
with  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  in  the  National  Council  of  Labour. 
The  only  Co-operative  organisation  affiliated  nationally  to  llie  Labour 
Party  is  the  Political  Committee  of  the  Royal  Arsenal  Co-operative 
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Society,  though  many  local  bodies  co-operate  with  the  local  Labour 
Parties. 

The  Socialist  organisations,  as  we  have  seen,  took  the  lead  in  work- 
ing for  the  foundation  of  the  Labour  Party  and  in  its  early  days  pro- 
vided the  vital  campaigning,  propagandist  and  educational  force 
within  it.  Of  the  Socialist  groups  originally  affiliated,  only  the  Fabian 
Society  remains  affiliated  to-day.  The  Independent  Labour  Party, 
originally  the  largest  group,  gradually  cut  itself  adrift  from  the  main 
body  of  the  Movement  and  seceded  from  the  Labour  Party  in  1932. 
Since  then  it  has  degenerated  into  the  small  sect  it  is  to-day,  v/ithout 
mass  influence  or  support. 

The  number  of  members  affiliated  to  the  Labour  Party 
through  Socialist  societies  is  now  very  small — 31,700  in  1944. 
Of  these,  27,500  are  affiliated  through  the  Royal  Arsenal  Co- 
operative Society.  The  otiier  bodies  in  this  group  are:  Fabian 
Society — 2,700,  Haldane  Society — 300,  Jewish  Socialist  Labour 
Party — 1,500,  National  Association  of  Labour  Teachers — 200, 
Socialist  Medical  Association — 1,800.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  by  the  Labour  Party  to  offset  the  fall  in  this  section  of  its 
membership.  Repeated  applications  for  affiliation  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  have  so  far  been  rejected. 

Local  Organisation 

The  remaining  section  of  the  membership  is  that  which  is  affiliated 
through  the  local  organisations  of  the  Labour  Party.  These  were 
created  following  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  in  1918.  By  1937 
individual  membership  had  grown  to  nearly  half  a  million  (447,000), 
but  from  that  peak  it  feU  by  more  than  half  (to  219,000)  by  1942.  Now 
once  again,  largely  as  a  result  of  Labour's  election  victory,  growth 
has  been  rapid. 

The  main  centre  of  local  Labour  organisation  is  the  constituency 
Labour  Party.  In  1944  there  were  just  under  600  such  parties,  so  that 
nearly  all  Parliamentary  constituencies  were  covered.  These  organisa- 
tions are  also  built  on  a  federal  basis,  uniting  delegates  representing 
the  Individual  Members'  Sections  and  Women's  Sections,  affiliated 
Trade  Union  branches,  local  Co-operative  and  Sociahst  organisations. 
In  some  cases  the  local  Trades  Council  and  Labour  Party  form  com- 
bined bodies,  but  these  are  few  in  number  and  the  tendency  is  to 
separate  into  distinct  and  separate  units. 

Conference  and  Executive 

The  programme  and  policy  of  the  Labour  Party  are  decided 
by  the  Conference,  which  meets  annually.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Party  is  elected  by  the  Conference  to  represent  the 
various  sections.  Twelve  members  are  nominated  by  Trade 
Unions  and  elected  by  vote  of  the  delegates  representing  Trade 
Unions  at  the  Conference.  In  the  same  way,  one  member  is 
elected  to  represent  the  Socialist  societies.  Seven  members  are 
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nominated  by  the  local  Parties  and  elected  by  a  vote  of  the 
delegates  representing  these.  Five  places  on  the  Executive  are 
reserved  for  women  members,  and  these  are  elected  by  vote 
of  the  entire  conference. 

The  function  of  the  Executive  Committee  is  to  guide  the 
Labour  Party  in  the  day-to-day  work  for  the  objects  laid  down 
in  its  Constitution,  the  most  important  of  which  are:  "to  secure 
for  the  workers  by  hand  or  brain  the  full  fruits  of  their  industry 
and  the  most  equitable  distribution  thereof  that  may  be  pos- 
sible, upon  the  basis  of  the  common  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production,  distribution  and  exchange,"  and  "to  promote  the 
political,  social  and  economic  emancipation  of  the  people." 


TOPICS  FOR  DISCUSSION  ON  LESSON  THREE 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Trade  Unions  should  take  no  part  in  politics. 
Have  they  ever,  in  fact,  been  rigidly  "non-political"?  Can  they  fulfil  their 
function  as  Trade  Unions  without  engaging  in  political  action? 

The  Labour  Party  was  formed  as  an  alliance  between  the  Trade  Unions 
and  Socialist  organisations.  Hoiv  did  this  affect  the  aims  of  the  Labour 
Party? 

The  Labour  Party  ivas  set  up  in  the  form  of  a  federal  political  organisa- 
tion open  to  all  bona-fidc  working-class  organisations.  Does  it  still  retmn 
fully  this  federal  character? 

The  aim  of  the  Labour  Party  is  Socialism.  What  are  the  main  schools 
of  thought  within  the  Movement  as  to  how  Socialism  can  be  achieved? 

The  reformist  school  of  thought  has  won  -the  ascendancy  within  the 
Labour  Party.  Does  this  mean  that  the  Labour  Party,  as  such,  is  a  reformist 
party?  ^ 


Lesson  Four 

THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY 

The  object  of  the  Communist  Party,  as  expressed  in  its  Rules, 
is  "to  achieve  a  Socialist  Britain,  in  which  the  public  ownership 
of  the  means  of  production  and  distribution  shall  replace  the 
existing  capitalist  system." 

Marxism  and  Labour 

Comparison  of  the  objects  of  the  Labour  Party  and  Communist 
Party  makes  it  clear  that  both  share  a  common  aim:  Socialism.  But 
we  have  seen  that  within  the  Labour  Party  there  have  always  been 
two  main  schools  of  thought  as  to  how  this  aim  can  be  achieved.  The 
Fabian  Society  and  the  Independent  Labour  Party  represented  within 
the    Labour    Party    the   reformist   outlook.    The    Social   Democratic 
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Federation  and,  later,  the  British  Socialist  Party  represented  within 
the  Labov:r  Party  the  militant  outlook.  The  affiliation  of  organisations 
representing  both  points  of  view  was  an  essential  characteristic  of  the 
Labour  Party  as  a  general  political  alliance  of  the  working  class. 

We  have  noted,  too,  that  a  characteristic  of  the  militant  groups 
sympathetic  to  Marxism  was  sectarianism.  It  was  this  that  led  the 
Social  Democratic  Federation  to  withdraw  from  the  Labour  Repre- 
sentation Committee  in  1901.  From  then  until  1916,  when  the  British 
Socialist  Party  was  accepted  as  an  affiliated  body  the  Socialist  organisa- 
tions representing  the  militants  remained  aloof,  in  self-isolation  from 
the  Labour  Party. 

This  sectarianism  had  serious  consequences  for  the  Labour  Move- 
ment. It  weakened  the  militant  wing  of  the  Movement:  the  most  class 
conscious  section  of  the  workers  was  split  up  among  a  variety  of 
Marxist  sects  and  this  delayed  the  development  of  a  mature  Marxism. 
It  weakened  the  Labour  Party:  for  within  it  there  was  no  affiliated 
section  exercising  its  right  to  advocate  and  win  majority  support  for 
policies  based  on  a  clear  understanding  of  the  class  struggle  and  able 
to  put  the  case  against  the  reformist  policies  that  were  steering  the 
Party  into  channels  of  compromise  with  capitalism. 

The  experience  of  the  1914-18  War  and  of  the  revolutionary 
struggles  of  the  post-war  years  taught  the  British  workers 
many  lessons.  In  particular,  the  militant  workers  became  con- 
vinced of  the  need  to  break  away  from  sectarianism,  to  unite 
their  various  groups  into  a  single  organisation,  to  end  tliis 
isolation  from  the  Labour  Party  and  thus  strengthen  working- 
class  unity. 

Formation  of  Communist  Party 

The  first  step — unification  of  the  various  groups  into  a  single 
organisation — was  achieved  in  August,  1920.  The  British  Socialist 
Party  united  with  the  Socialist  Labour  Party  and  the  South  Wales 
Socialist  Society  to  form  a  new  party  based  on  Marxist  principles,  the 
Communist  Party,  which  was  soon  joined  by  other  groups.  The  General 
Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party,  Harry  Pollitt,  has  said  that 
"experience  had  shown"  the  founders  of  the  Communist  Party  "that 
a  Labour  Movement  could  achieve  its  Socialist  aims  only  if  the  active 
Socialists  in  its  ranks  were  organised  into  a  disciplined  party,  armed 
with  a  consistent  worldng-class  theoiy,  enabUng  them  to  judge  every 
event  and  struggle  in  relation  to  the  ultimate  aim  of  SociaHsm,  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  corruption  of  Socialist  ideas  by  the  pressure  of 
capitalism  on  certain  Labour  leaders,  and  the  disorganising  and  con- 
fusing part  this  enables  Social  Democracy  to  play  in  the  Labour 
Movement." 

This  merging  of  forces  was  the  outcome  of  developments  that  had 
been  taking  shape  over  a  number  of  years.  Even  before  the  War  of 
1914-18  the  best  spirits  among  the  mihtants  were  striving  to  rise 
alDOve  the  prevailing  sectarianism.  While  divided  among  themselves 
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over  numerous  questions  (e.g.  attitude  to  the  Labour  Party,  participa- 
tion in  Parliament  and  in  electoral  activity),  these  militants  inspired 
and  led  many  notable  economic  and  political  struggles.  They  were 
foremost  in  working  for  closer  unity  and  militancy  in  the  Trade  Union 
Movement,  in  propaganda  for  Socialism  and  in  promoting  a  class 
conscious  outlook.  They  became  the  leaders  of  great  mass  movements 
during  the  first  world  war  and  the  period  of  social  upheaval  that 
followed  it,  e.g.  the  Shop  Stewards  Movement,  the  great  wartime  and 
post-war  strikes,  the  movement  for  solidarity  with  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion. Participation  in  and  leadership  of  such  great  mass  movements 
was  decisive  in  forming  among  militant  workers  a  firm  conviction  of 
the  need  to  unite  their  forces  into  a  Marxist  Party,  prepared  to  wage 
a  struggle  on  a  class  basis  and  able  to  fight  for  a  class  outlook  within 
the  Labour  Movement. 

Communism  and  Labour  Unity 

One  of  the  first  actions  of  the  Communist  Party,  decided  on 
at  its  foundation  conference,  was  to  apply  for  affiliation  to  the 
Labour  Party.  Hitherto  only  one  of  the  groups  that  united  to  form 
the  Communist  Party  had  been  affiliated — the  British  Socialist  Party. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  entire  bod}^  of  militant  workers  sympathetic 
to  Marxism  was  united  by  the  will  to  work  constructively  with  and 
within  the  Labour  Movement  as  a  whole  through  affiliation  to  the 
Labour  Party.  In  effect,  this  meant  that  the  affiliation  of  the  British 
Socialist  Party,  representing  only  one  section  of  the  militant  workers, 
would  be  carried  forward  by  the  Communist  Party,  representing  the 
entire  body  of  Marxist  opinion. 

This  historic  step  towards  working-class  unity  was  frustrated  by  the 
reformist  leaders.  The  claim  of  the  Communist  Party  for  affiliation 
was  rejected.  The  Marxists,  overcoming  past  sectarian  errors,  had 
taken  a  big  step  towards  healing  old  divisions  by  making  the  Labour 
Party  the  all-inclusive  alliance  of  bona-fide  working-class  organisations 
that  its  founders  had  intended  it  to  be.  The  reformist  leaders,  under 
MacDonald,  took  the  opposite  path:  they  departed  from  the  traditional 
federal  basis  of  the  Labour  Party  and  widened  the  breach  in  the  ranks 
of  the  working  class. 

Communists  and  the  Trade  Unions 

Subsequently,  this  breach  was  widened  still  further.  Communists 
were  barred  from  individual  membership  of  the  Labour  Party.  Trade 
Unions  were  denied  the  right  to  elect  Communists  to  represent  them 
in  the  Labour  Party.  For  some  time  these  restrictions  were  extended 
to  the  Trade  L^nion  Movement.  From  1934  till  1942  Trade  Unions  were 
denied  the  right  to  elect  Communists  to  rei)resent  them  on  Trades 
Councils,  and  a  number  of  unions  acted  on  the  advice  of  the  Trades 
Union  Congress  in  altering  their  rules  to  bar  Communists  from  any 
office  in  the  union. 

These  restrictions  on  the  right  of  Communists  to  be  elected  to 
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any  office  in  any  Trade  Union,  to  represent  their  fellow  workers 
in  any  Trades  Council,  at  the  Trades  Union  Congress  or  on  its 
General  Council,  have  nbw  been  almost  entirely  swept  away. 
Experience  of  the  unsparing  activity  of  Communists  in  strength- 
ening and  working  for  unity  of  the  Trade  Union  Movement,  of 
the  positive  part  they  have  played  in  working  out  policies  and 
in  loyally  operating  agreed  policies,  has  led  the  majority  of 
Trade  Unionists  to  cancel  these  bans  and  restrictions. 

One  ban  remains:  no  Trade  Union  may  elect  a  Communist  to  repre- 
sent it  on  any  committee  or  at  any  conference  of  the  Labour  Party; 
no  Communist  may  be  a  member  of  or  hold  any  office  in  the  Labour 
Party. 

A  Record  of  Service 

Feeling  against  this  state  of  affairs,  and  in  favour  of  affiliation  of 
the  Communist  Party,  has  grown  steadily  in  recent  years.  The  number 
of  Trade  Unions  and  local  Labour  Parties  which  support  affiliation 
has  increased  rapidly. 

This  undoubtedly  expresses  recognition  of,  and  is  a  tribute  to,  the 
record  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  service  of  the  Labour  Move- 
ment. Some  features  in  this  record  may  be  noted:  Its  leadership  of 
the  unemployed;  its  fight  for  better  wages  and  conditions  continually 
carried  on  in  the  factories;  its  mobilisation  of  the  workers  against 
Mosley  fascism;  its  insight  into  the  true  nature  and  aims  of  fascism 
internationally  and  its  fight  for  unity  against  Nazi  aggression;  its 
fight  against  "non-intervention"  in  Spain  and  organisation  of  the 
British  section  of  the  International  Brigade;  its  consistent  pohcy 
of  promoting  Anglo-Soviet  friendship;  its  unwavering  hostility  to 
appeasement  of  Hitler  and  its  campaign  for  an  alliance  with  the 
Soviet  Union  that  could  have  prevented  war;  its  support  for  India  and 
the  colonial  peoples;  its  big  contributions  to  the  war  against  fascism;  its 
immense  work  of  propaganda  and  education  in  the  spirit  of  Marxism. 

That  in  all  these  activities  the  Communist  Party  has  exercised 
an  influence  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  numerical  strength  (now 
50,000)  is  proof  of  the  drive  and  initiative  of  the  Party  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  the  fact  that  very  considerable  sections  of  the 
Labour  Movement  have  at  all  times  been  prepared  to  follow  a 
militant  and  progressive  lead. 

Basis  of  Communist  Policy 

We  have  noted  that  the  Communist  Party  works  for  a  Socialist 
Britain.  Its  Rules  set  out  the  means  to  achieve  that  goal: 

"Believing  that  this  aim  can  be  attained  only  by  the  will  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  led  by  the  organised  working 
class,  the  Party  shall: 

"(n)  Work  to  strengthen  the  organisation,  political  under- 
standing and  activity  of  workers  by  hand  and  brain  for  the 
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advancement  of  their  standards  and  conditions  and  the 
achievement  of  Socialism. 

"(A)  Co-operate  with  all  other  sections  of  the  Labour  Move- 
ment to  win  support  for  the  realisation  of  our  common  aims. 

'*(r)  Work  to  preserve,  develop  and  utilise  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  democratic  rights  of  public  speech,  assembly, 
organisation,  representation  in  Parliament,  local  govern- 
ment and  other  public  bodies,  in  order  to  advance  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  and  to  secure  a  government  truly 
representative  of  the  majority  of  the  nation. 

''(d)  Support  the  aspirations  of  the  peoples  in  the  British 
Empire  to  choose  the  form  of  government  under  which  they 
wish  to  live. 

"(t)  Support  the  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  all  countries 
to  secure  freedom,  democratic  rights  and  social  progress 
throughout  the  world,  as  the  basis  for  the  development  of 
economic  and  social  co-operation  for  the  benefit  of  all  nations 
and  the  maintenance  of  peace," 

Structure  of  the  Party 

Membership  is  open  to  all,  from  the  age  of  eighteen,  who  agree  with 
the  aims  of  the  Party,  pay  their  monthly  dues,  and  take  some  part  in 
the  work  of  the  Party.  Members  are  expected  to  "belong  to  and  assist 
in  the  work  of"  their  appropriate  Trade  Union  or  professional  organisa- 
tion and  Co-operative  Society.  The  Rules  call  on  members  to  "improve 
their  political  knowledge  and  understanding  of  Marxist  theory  to  equip 
themselves  to  take  an  active  and  helpful  part  in  the  working  class 
movement  and  win  support  for  the  aims  and  policy  of  the  Party." 

The  highest  authority  in  the  Party  is  its  National  Congress,  which 
is  "responsible  for  the  adoption  of  general  policy  and  for  laying  down 
the  general  lines  of  work."  The  Congress  elects,  from  nominations  sub- 
mitted by  Branches  and  District  Committees,  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Party,  which  is  then  given  "full  responsibility  for  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  Party's  work  and  for  the  formulation  of  current 
policy." 

The  democratic  character  of  the  Party  is  expressed  in  a  Rule  which 
states  that  "members  have  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  to  take 
part  in  the  formulation  of  policy"  and  in  "the  election  of  all  leading 
committees."  This  is  ensured  by  the  right  of  Branches  and  District 
Committees  to  nominate  and  vote  in  the  election  of  committees,  to 
submit  resolutions,  or  amendments  to  resolutions,  for  national  and 
district  conferences.  Unlike  any  other  pohtical  party,  another  of  its 
Rules  insists  that  all  members  shall,  "with  the  assistance  of  the  Party, 
strive  to  improve  their  political  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
Marxist  theory."  Undoubtedly  this  insistence  on  the  study  of  scientific 
Socialism  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  Party  is  able  to  exert 
an  influence  on  the  Labour  Movement  much  greater  than  its  numbers 
would  suggest. 

The  basic  unit  of  organisation  is  the  Branch,  which  includes  members 
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living  or  working  in  its  area.  The  work  of  Branches  is  directed  by  the 
Branch  Committee,  elected  at  the  annual  meeting.  Groups  of  members 
working  in  factories,  mines  or  other  undertakings  may  be  established 
at  the  discretion  of  Branch  Committees,  which  may  also  form  groups 
of  members  living  in  particular  Wards  or  other  areas. 

It  is  now  nearly  a  hundred  years  since  Marx  and  Engels  pointed  out 
that  "the  real  fruit"  of  the  struggles  waged  by  Labour  is  "the  ever- 
expanding  union  of  the  workers."  This  unity  is  often  upset,  "but  it 
ever  rises  up  again,  stronger,  firmer,  mightier"  {Communist  Manifesto). 

The  history  of  Britain's  Labour  Movement  is,  in  a  sense,  the  history 
of  the  striving  of  the  workers  for  unity.  Great  things  have  been  achieved 
over  the  years.  There  is,  however,  much  to  be  achieved  yet.  New  con- 
ditions and  new  tasks  face  the  Movement,  more  complex  and  more 
responsible  than  ever  before.  The  more  the  Movement  advances  against 
capitalism,  the  greater  is  the  need  for  unity  within  each  section  and 
between  all  sections.  Unity  of  action  between  the  Labour  Party  and  the 
Communist  Party  is  the  key.  That  is  why  the  Communist  Party  has 
always  sought  affiliation  to  the  Labour  Party. 


TOPICS  FOR  DISCUSSION  ON  LESSON  FOUR 

The  Communist  Party  was  formed  in  1920  as  a  Marxist  Party  of  the 
working  class.  Was  it  the  first  Marxist  political  organisation?  If  not, 
what  were  the  main  differences  between  the  C.P.  and  earlier  Marxist 
organisations? 

One  of  the  first  actions  of  the  C.P.  was  to  apply  for  affiliation  to  the 
Labour  Party.  Would  acceptance  of  this  application  have  involved  any 
new  principle,  or  departure  from  the  traditional  principles  of  the  Labour 
Party?  If  not,  why  was  the  application  rejected? 

The  Rules  of  the  Communist  Party  state  that  one  of  its  objects  is  to 
"co-operate  with  all  other  sections  of  the  Labour  Movement  for  .  .  .  our 
common  aims."  If  the  aims  of  the  C.P.  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Labour 
Movement  as  a  whole,  why  is  a  Communist  Party  needed? 

Name  any  facts  from  the  record  of  the  Communist  Party  which  indicate 
that  the  existence  of  a  Communist  Party  serves  the  interests  of  the  Labour 
Movement.  Has  the  Communist  Party  any  interests  separate  from  the 
interests  of  the  working  class  and  its  Labour  Movement? 


SUGGESTED  READING 

There  is  no  one  book  that,  by  itself,  covers  the  whole  period  dealt 
with  in  this  syllabus  or  deals  adequately  with  all  sections  of  the  Labour 
Movement  it  describes.  Two  books  which,  in  combination,  do  deal 
with  the  Labour  Movement  in  the  whole  period  from  the  Industrial 
Revolution  down  to  the  eve  of  the  second  World  War  are  A  People's 
History  of  England,  by  A.  L.  Morton  (Lawrence  and  Wishart,  los.  6d.), 
and  Post  War  History  of  the  British  Working  Class,  by  G.  A.  Hutt 
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(GoUancz,  7s.  6^.).  Both  authors  are  well-known  Marxists.  Two  other 
books  of  interest  arc  British  Working  Class  Politics:  i8j2-igi4,  Ijv 
G.  D.  H.  Cole  (Routledge,  8s.  6d.)  and  The  Common  People,  by  Cole 
and  Postgate  (Methuen,  8s.  6d.). 

Lesson  One. — The  main  facts  about  the  Industrial  Revolution  may 
be  studied  in  most  reliable  text  books  on  economic  history.  The  most 
vivid  description  of  the  effects  on  the  people  is  given  in  The  Condition 
of  the  Working  Class  in  England  in  1844,  l)y  Frederick  Engels  (Allen 
and  Unwin,  5s.),  who  also  describes  the  rise  of  organisation  and  Socialist 
ideas  among  the  workers.  A  fine  description  of  the  views  of  Robert 
Owen  is  given  by  the  same  author  in  Socialism:  Utopian  and  Scientific 
(AUen  and  Unwin,  3s.  6d.).  This  book,  a.ndThe  Manifesto  of  theCommnnist 
Party  (Lawrence  and  Wishart,  6d.),  by  Marx  and  Engels,  explains  the 
basic  ideas  of  Scientific  Socialism.  Both  these  last  books  are  also  pub- 
lished by  Lawrence  and  Wishart  in  Karl  Marx:  Selected  Works,  vol.  i. 

Lesson  Two. — The  classic  work  is  the  History  of  Trade  Unionism, 
by  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb  (Longmans,  12s.  6^/.).  More  concise  out- 
lines are  British  Trade  Unions,  by  Sir  Walter  Citrine  (Collins,  4s.  dd.), 
and,  from  a  Marxist  standpoint,  British  Trade  Unionism,  by  G.  A.  Hutt 
(Lawrence  and  Wishart,  3s.  bd.).  Contemporary  problems  of  the  Move- 
ment are  discussed  in  Trade  Union  Structure  and  Closer  Unity  (T.U.C., 
6i.),  and  Towards  a  Greater  Trade  Union  Movement  (C.P.,  dd.). 

The  history  and  achievements  of  the  Co-operative  Movement  are 
described  in  A  Century  of  Co-operation,  by  G.  D.  H.  Cole  (Co-operative 
Union,  los.)  and  A  Century  of  Rochdale  Co-operation,  by  J.  Reeves 
(Lawrence  andW^ishart,  7s.  6^.).  See  also  Co-ops  Against  the  Combines 
(C.P.,  IS.). 

Lesson  Three. — The  main  facts  about  the  rise  of  the  Labour  Party 
may  be  read  in  the  books  by  Morton,  Cole,  and  Cole  and  Postgate 
mentioned  in  the  introduction  to  "Suggested  Reading."  The  history 
of  the  first  independent  political  movement  of  the  working  class  is 
explained  by  Palme  A.  Dutt  in  The  Chartist  Movement  (Lawrence  and 
Wishart,  9^.).  In  1892  Engels  wrote  an  Introduction  to  a  new  edition 
of  The  Condition  of  the  Working  Class  in  England  in  1844,  in  which  he 
gives  a  brilliant  sketch  of  the  developments  in  the  Labour  Movement 
between  the  two  dates.  A  collection  of  articles  written  by  Engels  argu- 
ing the  case  for  establishing  a  Labour  Party  is  published  under  the 
title  The  British  Labour  Movement  (Lawrence  and  Wishart,  is.).  The 
Constitution  of  the  Labour  Party  and  its  Rules  for  local  Labour  Parties 
should  be  read. 

Lesson  Four. — There  is  no  history  of  the  Communist  Party  avail- 
able. Facts  about  its  foundation,  policy  and  record  in  various  fields 
may  be  read  in  Hutt's  Post  War  History  of  the  British  Working  Class. 
The  present  position  of  the  Party  is  explained  in  the  Report  of  its 
1945  Congress,  Communist  Policy  for  Britain  (C.P.,  is.).  The  Rules  of  the 
Party  should  also  be  studied. 
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